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necessary to place the thousands of young men in our 
agricultural and mechanical institutions under military 
regulations and discipline. Still less necessary is it to 
detail and support army officers, to teach military tactics 
in private colleges and schools, as is now done to a con- 
siderable extent, the government having on its hands a 
large number of superfluous officers for this purpose. In 
the South two states, Virginia and South Carolina, sup- 
port military schools at public expense, and that, too, 
in the face of the fact that the general government is 
educating more men at West Point than are needed for 
all military purposes in our country. In the South there 
are, I think, more military schools than at the North. As 
carrying concealed weapons by our boys makes incipient 
murderers, so military drill under arms, with all the trap- 
pings of war, arouses the soldier spirit in young men ; 
and when we add to this the hero worship of our success- 
ful generals, the glamour of military glory on the pages 
of history, the long-deferred promotion of so many army 
officers, and the long-delayed opportunity to win such 
promotion, we should not be surprised that the war 
spirit may be so easily aroused, if not created, on occa- 
sion in our country, and that it should oppose the rati- 
fication of an arbitration treaty. 

One of the saddest features of the highest civilization 
of Europe to-day is -the burden of taxation imposed to 
maintain great armies and navies, so-called Christian 
nations strengthening their armaments from year to year 
to preserve the peace of Europe ! How oppressively 
sad the thought that in the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century, since the coming of Him, who was called 
the " Prince of Peace," men should be taxing their 
ingenuity to invent more and more deadly weapons for 
the slaughter of their fellowmen ! It seems to me that 
the chief glory of our country is to be found in the fact 
that it is so strong in spite of its small army and navy, — 
strong in the loyal and patriotic devotion of seventy 
millions of people. I wish that our schools, colleges and 
universities would inculcate the duty of international 
arbitration, and that the Christian Church would not only 
pray "Thy kingdom come," but work unceasingly to 
realize the full meaning of that beautiful song, " on 
earth peace, goodwill toward men," which announced the 
advent of its divine Founder. To that great consumma- 
tion, so devoutly to be wished, the incoming of the 
kingdom of peace and righteousness among the nations 
of the earth, may we not hope and pray that the Mohonk 
Conferences may contribute their full share ! 



ADDRESS OF PROF. JEAN C. BRACQ. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — At the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, the Abbe 1 de St. Pierre 
unfolded before the French people a scheme of universal 
peace and a tribunal of arbitration ; but no one took him 
seriously. A man who held one of the highest positions 
in France spoke of it as only " the dream of a good man." 
Yet to-day the principle is admitted in France by a very 
large number of people. It is not considered Utopian, 
but is thought of as a mode of action which, sooner or 
later, will be recognized and practised by the nations. 

I wish to lay stress this morning upon the attitude of 
the French people toward the peace question. People 
frequently speak to me of the immense armaments of 
France. These great armaments arise simply from a 
desire for security. The French people have voted 



funds and have made great sacrifices, not for any aggres- 
sive purpose, but with the idea of being able to defend 
their homes against any invader. If you go into French 
society to-day, you can find very few intelligent men who 
speak favorably of war. I defy any one to mention, 
among the remainders of our cabinets (and France has 
quite a collection of that kind) a minister of state, with 
one exception, who has been in favor of war ; and the 
one who did advocate war was obliged to cease doing so 
for fear of losing his popularity. The same may be said 
of the senators. I think a great deal of the French Sen- 
ate and of the American Senate also, notwithstanding 
certain pages of its history. If you eliminate from your 
political history your Senate, you take away some of the 
most glorious names in American politics. If you look 
at our House of Deputies, you cannot find a man who 
advocates war. If you read the proclamations of our 
politicians, you will find not a single one who comes 
before the people without speaking of peace. You can 
always gauge the wants of a nation by the offers the 
politicians make them ! 

The immense armament of France is a part of a great 
movement. By the side of it there has been a great edu- 
cational movement. Our expenses for war have been in- 
creased one-half since 1870 ; our expenses for education 
have increased sixfold. They were twenty-four million 
francs at the beginning of the Republic ; they are now 
one hundred and fifty million. We have made great 
sacrifices for secondary education, for the education of 
women. The scientific development of France has been 
phenomenal during the last twenty-five years, and the 
same thing may be said of the artistic life. As I look at 
this great educational movement, the armament of France 
is subordinate to this larger expansion of life, to this un- 
folding of energy in which the arts of peace have promi- 
nence. 

I have great hopes for the triumph in France of the 
principles that you represent. But I want to say to this 
Conference that you have to exercise some tact in pre- 
senting them to the French people. And this leads me to 
feel not very much dismayed at the rejection of this 
treaty. While there are intelligent Frenchmen who 
recognize the greatness and beneficence of English civi- 
lization, who know the great philosophical and scientific 
and literary and religious contribution of England to the 
civilization of the world, there are others who know what 
another phase of English civilization means. We remem- 
ber Nova Scotia, the land of Evangeline ; we remember 
opium in China ; we remember the Matabeles who have 
been mowed down by the Maxim guns of Englishmen ; 
we remember how Madagascar is drowned with English 
rum ; we remember what Englishmen have done in Aus- 
tralia and in other parts of the world, where lower races 
have been crushed. So if this principle of arbitration is 
presented to us directly from the United States, it will 
meet fewer prejudices, and will commend itself to the 
best intelligence of France, as it would fail to do if pre- 
sented by Englishmen and Americans together. 

The soul of the Abb6 de St. Pierre would have been 
filled with gladness if he had thought of the possibility of 
such an audience of men as this, representing those prin- 
ciples so dear to his heart. These meetings are very 
good ; agitation is very good. But my idea is that some- 
thing is to be done along educational lines. The first 
thing that needs to be done is to shed great light upon 
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the nations that we wish to win to this principle. Do not 
try to bring the Germans to these principles when they 
feel that you are unfair in dealing with them ; do not go 
to Frenchmen if they have a sense that you are unjust in 
dealing with them. I plead, therefore, for a more just 
appreciation of the ideals of nations. Educators and 
ministers have a great deal to do in this direction, but 
there is another class of men who have also a work to do. 
I have been educated along the line of prejudice against 
lawyers, and yet of late years I have come to have a grow- 
ing respect for the profession of the law. I like to be by 
the side of a great artist who can interpret to me the 
beauties of nature and make them visible to me. When 
I heard the presentation of the question by the Chair 
yesterday morning it seemed to me so perfect that it was 
in the world of justice what the Venus of Milo is in the 
world of beauty. The artist is our teacher in the appre- 
hension and interpretation of the beautiful ; I think that 
these lawyers, who have done so much already in this 
direction, must so educate us as to deepen our sense of 
justice. 

The man who is to me the embodiment of the new men 
of France, the men made by the Republic, the men who 
have been brought up in the school of freedom and reason, 
is Mousieur Hanotaux. No man has been more abused 
in later days than he has ; but I believe that if there is a 
man who has dealt with the Eastern question in a noble 
way, it has been this gentleman. Again and again he 
has said in the French parliament: "War settles 
nothing." The war between France and Germany settled 
nothing, and to-day France and Germany are much farther 
apart than they were before that war. That war did us 
some good ; like all events in this life, it had some con- 
sequences where evil was overruled for good ; but it has 
been one of the most regrettable events of modern history. 
I believe that my countrymen to-day are ready to accept 
this great idea ; you only need to present it to them. 
Monsieur Passy, a man admired and respected in France, 
has done a great deal. I should like to see a man like 
him at some of your future Conferences, to tell of the 
work he and others have done in France along this line. 
France is ready for action in this direction. 



ADDRESS OF REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 

Good Friends, — From the core of my heart I am in the 
most intense sympathy with the glorious movement for 
which you are here assembled. The only war in our own 
country that I ever believed in and ever prayed for was 
that civil conflict which was the termination of a state of 
war that had existed for a century between two races. 
It is a cheering fact that the two most conspicuous war- 
riors in that conflict have furnished two mottoes that 
might be inscribed on the walls of this arbitration Confer- 
ence. General Grant's "Let us have peace" has gone 
all over the land ; and his illustrious colleague Sherman 
has packed into three words the most tremendous argu- 
ment on our side ever uttered in our land when, in a pub- 
lic speech, he said, " War is hell." 

I hope you have not been in the slightest degree dis- 
concerted by recent events at Washington. I interpret 
those events to be full of inspiring encouragement. 
There is always a .jingo spirit that is ready to indulge in 
bluster and menace. Then there are the jinglers, who 
rattle free silver in our faces, and who perhaps thought it 



was a good time to give an affront to John Bull, as the 
great gold-bug of Europe. And perhaps some men 
looked askance over the left shoulder for the Irish vote. 
Then, too, let us confess, those of us who have the warm- 
est affection for old England, that the present Tory gov- 
ernment had been doing some very exasperating things 
(or not doing things) in reference to massacred Armenia 
and the "crowned assassin" on the throne of Turkey. 
It is very probable that if our arbitration treaty had been 
made with France or Belgium, or perhaps Germany, it 
might have gone through with scarcely a ripple of oppo- 
sition. But notwithstanding these accidental and inci- 
dental difficulties in the way, remember that a great ma- 
jority is recorded for the principle of arbitration. And 
if senators were weighed instead of being counted, there 
are on our side more than two-thirds in moral and intel- 
lectual avoirdupois. 

So, good friends, let us thank God and take courage. 
The history of our country gives many illustrations in 
favor of peaceful adjustment. Why, I remember, away 
back in my college days, how the air was full of the cry, 
"Fifty-four forty or fight!" over Oregon and the Maine 
boundary ; but it was all settled by the memorable Ash- 
burton treaty. It was my fortune to be in London in 
July, 1872, at the time of the intensest excitement over 
the "Alabama" difficulty. The Geneva court was in 
session, but the reports were adverse, and there was 
great fear that this would fail and that there might be a 
conflict. Happening to speak in Exeter Hall at an anni- 
versary meeting, I uttered some very strong sentiments 
with regard to the beat of the American heart for peace. 
I was invited to go and see Mr. Gladstone, then Prime 
Minister. I had a most interesting conversation with 
that greatest of all men now on the globe. He had many 
questions to ask me about Mr. Sumner's singular posi- 
tion in reference to the Alabama claims, which I was very 
glad to explain to him by some account of Mr. Sumner's 
idiosyncrasies. He invited me to breakfast with him 
next morning. During the breakfast a package of des- 
patches was laid by his plate. He went on telling stories 
and talking until breakfast was over, then went to one 
corner of his drawing-room and read them. Then he 
motioned me to come up, and said, "Doctor, there is 
good news from Geneva. Everything is going right." 
And, taking me by the hand, he said, "I do not profess 
to read or interpret the oracles of Providence ; but there 
is no earthly power can now prevent an honorable peace 
between your country and mine." (Applause.) Among 
the pleasant incidents of a long life, I count it one of the 
first to have been with that colossal Christian statesman 
and lover of his kind when the great load was lifted from 
his mind of threatened conflict with our beloved country. 
Dear friends, we are not fighting a losing battle. I 
want every one of you to go home more than ever conse- 
crated to a holy war against that Moloch that lifts its 
hideous form against the daylight of God's opening twen- 
tieth century. Let us go home with new faith and new 
courage. The American conscience is for arbitration to- 
day. The conscience of Great Britain is for arbitration 
to-day. The conscience of Christendom is for arbitra- 
tion today. With reverence be it said, Almighty God 
on his throne is for arbitration. And if God be for us, 
who can be against us ? Oh, it is a pleasant thing for 
me, though I have not been able to hear a word that you 
have uttered to look into your faces and feel, as it were, 



